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GUSTAVUS MANSFELDT. 
A GERMAN TALE.—|NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED.] 


INTRODUCTION. ; 
During a restdence of some length that I made at Ber- 
lin, I became acquainted with the Baron D—} great 
part of my time was spent in his sovriety 5 he was aman 
of elegant manners and cultivated taste, possessing a mag- 
nitcent house and fine library, to both of which.I had free 
access. One morning, the Baron desiring I would follow 
him, led me into his library. ‘* My dear S——,”’ said he, 
“J am going to make a request to you, the perfor- 
mence of which I flatter myself will afford you pleasure; 
it is to examine some old manuscripts that fell into my 
hands some few years since by the death of an eccentric 
old man, a distant connexion of my late father. I do not 
know whether they will prove worthy of the trouble. I 
have never found time to examine them myself: but old 
manuscripts, whatever they may be, possess a wonderful 
attraction to you young students,” added he, smiling, and 
putting a packet of papers into my hand. I eagerly ac- 
cepted the employment, and set about the task assigned 
me. I found it no easy one, however. Many of them, 
though apparently of no very ancient date, were much de- 
faced by damp. Some I succeeded in deciphering; others I 
was obliged to throw aside. Ameng the former was one that 
appeared to me intended as a sort of life of the individual 
by whom these mahuscripts had been written. I showed 
it to the Baron: he was able to give me but little infor- 
mation on the subject ; but he told me I was at liberty to 
copy any of them I pleased. I availed myself of this 
permission; and among those I selected was the following 
life, as | suppose, of this extraordicary being. The names 
of the individuals mentioned I have changed, but the rest 
retuuins the same as in the manuscript. 


. 





GUSTAVUS MANSFELDT. 
When good men pursue 

The path mark’d out by virtue, the blest saints 

With joy look on it, and seraphic angels 

Clap their celestial wings in heavenly plaudits, 
: ‘T'o see a scene of grace so well presented, 

The fiends, and men made up of envy, mourning. 

Whereas now, on the contrary, as far 

As their divinity can partake of passion, 

With me they weep, beholding a fair temple 

Built in Bertoldo’s loyalty, turn’d to ashes 

By the flames of his inconstancy, the damn’d 

Rejoicing in the object. . 
The Matd of Honour. 


The ecenes of my childhood and early youth are still, 
at this advanced period of my existence, so firmly engraven 
oa my mind, that scarcely can I credit the lapse of time; 
while many events of a much later occurrence, have to- 
tally escaped my recollection. This, however, is not un- 
eommon, and. probably proceeds from the feelings being 
more vivid than at a later period of life. 

The first distinct remembrance I have, was of sitting 
on a little stool, at the feet of an old woman, who acted in 
the capacity of my nurse; and my two little hands grasp- 

to the 


while even then I often recollect looking fearfully round | was excessive. During the whole of that da 
at the conclusion of one of them, with a painful feeling of | neither eat nor drink ; and at night I wept myself to sleep. 
dread, lest [ should in reality behold some strange appa- | I thought Christiana’s manner of wishing me Dye 
rition, of what I scarcely could form any idea. I knew, | was more affectionate even than usual; and I had a gloom 
even then, that I was the son of the Baron Mansfeldt; | foreboding that I should see her no more. I never did. 
but except that a tall, stern-looking man came into my ; My father’s servant came to dress me in the morning. I 
apartment, whom I was told was my father, I knew no- | went into the apartment where I always passed the day. 
thing of him; I did not love him. The idea, to every | Christiana’s large chair was standing in the window, 
other breast so tender and so sweet, of father, conveyed no | empty. I dared not ask Herman where she was; I knew 
sensation to my mind but of dread and restraint; and it | the answer I should receive; but I went and sat myself 
was a subject of terror and annoyance to me, when I saw | down on my little stool, by it, and laid my head on the 
Christiana bustling about and hiding all my playthings | seat. I did not shed tears, I knew it was of no use; but 
and story books, for then I knew we were going to have a| I thought when I was a big man, like Herman, and my 
visit from my father. The heavy tread of | his foot along | own master, I would send for Christiana back again, to 
the leading to our apartment made me tremble ; | tell me stories. 
and, in spite of the remonstrances of Christiana, I would] _ In a little while Herman came to fetch me to my father. 
“- close to her. When we entered the room, my father was standing at a 
These visits were always in a morning; and my father | window, talking with some person, whose diminutive form 
usually had a riding-dress on. I was told he was going to | made me at first suppose was a boy about fourteen years of 
Berlin to attend the King, and that he was one of his} age. They both turned round on my entrance; and the 
Majesty’s ministers; but of Berlin, the King, or his mi- | first appearance of the stranger terrified me. I was going 
nisters, I neither thought nor cared. ‘The closing door, | to cling to Herman for protection, when, on looking round, 
the retiring footsteps, were always signals of joy, for then | I found that I was standing alone in the middle of the 
I might again have my playthings, and Christiana would | apartment. ‘* Come here, Gustavus,” said my father, in 
again begin her stories. a milder voice than ordinary. I obeyed. ** This is the 
I must have been about seven or cight years of age, = who is in future to be your tutor. Stern- 
when one day my father’s own man came in; he looked | holm,” added he, ** you must endeavour to give this boy a 
hurried, and spake a few words in a low voice to my nurse. | little more courage.’”* Sternholm held out his hand to me. 
She immediately called me to her, and told me my father | I dared not refuse to go to him; but I felt in an agony 
had sent for me, and that I must put on my new clothes] when he drew me towards him; a cold shivering run 
as there was company below. I felt an unaccountable | through my whole frame as I stood by him. I thought 
dread steal over me, but the idea of wearing my new | he exactly resembled the description of an evil geniiin one 
clothes helped a little to divert my mind. The man led | of Christiana’s tales: and indeed he might be said to be 
me along a number of passages, in which there reigned a | no unapt resemblance of what the imagination of a child 
gloomy silence, till on entering one, I heard a confused | might — such a being. His form, as I have before 
murmur of voices, that rose to what appeared to me an | remarked, did not rise above that of a boy; but then, the 
alarming height, as we approached a door at the extremity | proportions were those of aman, especially his head, which 
of it. My conductor opened it: I was almost stunned | was rendered larger by a profusion of long, yy black 
with the noise, and dazzled with the blaze of light. I,{ hair; his features were coarse and ill-formed; his eyes 
who had only been used to one dimly-lighted apartment, | small, but piercing, and shaded by long shaggy eye. 
and the aoe voice of Christiana, now found myself in a] brews; his complexion was pale, or rather sallow; but 
large, brilliantly illuminated chamber, and in the presence | the large bony hand that grasped mine particularly terrified 
of at least a dozen persons, all gentlemen. They were|me. I recollected tbe genii’s hands being described; I 
sitting round a table, my father at the head. I should | fancied them like Sternholm’s: and it was a sensible re. 
scarcely have recognised him again in the elegant dress he | lief when I was allowed to withdraw my own. He now 
then wore. His countenance, too, was no , saat stern. | spoke to me: his voice was low; and there was somethin, 
He called me to him in a milder tone than usual, and | of sweetness in the tones of it. I felt reassured, when I did 
presented me to a gentleman who sat next him. I heard | not look at him, [ could hear him speak without feeling 
several of the company say, audibly enough for me to | any uneasy sensations. After a few moments my father 
hear, that I was a ** beautiful child.” Nobody had ever | looked at his watch; and then, rising, he took me by the 
told me so before, but’! perfectly well knew the meaning of | hand, and, after addressing a few words to Sternholm, in 
the term, and it gave me confidence; so early is the mind | a language I did not understand, we all three left the room. 
capable of feeling the effects of flattery. The gentleman | We traversed several pessages § and my father at length 
to whom I had been presented said he hoped I was as good | stopped at adoor. He took a key out of his pocket; and, 
as pretty. His kindness gave me courage to speak. after opening it, he put it into Sternholm’s hand. We 
answered, ‘* Christiana always says I am very good.” | then all went into the room. I thought it very dismal. 
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The gentleman smiled. 

** And who is Christiana ?” asked he. 

**Do you not know her ?” said I, astonished at his ig- 
nerance: ‘she is my nurse.” 

** And what does she teach you ?” 

I looked up proudly ** Ch, I know all about fairies and 
genii; have you seen any? Are there any here?” I 
saw several oo smile; but my father looked angrily 
atme. ‘* The boy is a fool,” muttered he, * take him 
away, Herman.” I hung my head; I felt the tears run- 
ning down my cheeks; and I followed Herman with joy 
out of the room. 

I did not see my father for more than a fortnight after: 
but one morning, when I got up, I found Christiana weep. 
ing violently. I threw my arms round her neck, and 
begged her to tell me what had distressed her. It was 
some time before she could speak. When she was able 
she told me that she was going to leave me; that I was to 





ing one of hers, I would remain for hours ——s 


marvellous tales with which she filled my youthful mind; 


have a tutor, instead of her, to take care of me. My grief 








looking, for the windows were very high, much too high 
for me to see out of them. The room was furnished with 
large bookcases, fui! of books. There were globes and 
a variety of instruments about the room, which [ had never 
before seen, nor could then imagine the use of. A large 
table stood in the middle; it was strewed with books and 
papers. My father conversed, for a few moments, in the 
same foreign lan as before, with Sternholm, and 
then went out of the room. As the door closed after him 
I knew I was left alone with Sternholm. My agony was 
extreme. [ remained with my = fixed upon the door 
by which my father had quitted the apartmert. Fer some 
time I dared not look round at my companion. Atlength 
I ventured to steal a glance: he was seated at the table, 
and turning over the leaves of a book. I wished he would 
speak; I thought his voice resembled Christiana’s; and 
felt less terrified when he was speaking than when silent. 
{ saw that the book was one of pictures; I longed very 
much to see them; I dared not, however, approach him, 
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At length he looked up and said, ** Would you like to see 
these prints ?"” I made no answer. I had not courage to 
venture towards him. He pushed the book across the table, 
to the side where J stood. I could not resist my desire of 
sceing the pictures; and T went and stood at the table, 
and began to look them over; but every time I heard 
Sternholm move, I looked up with a feeling of dread; I 
fancied he was coming round tome. The prints did not, 
however, please me as much as I had expected, I could 
not understand them, and I longed eagerly for Christiana 
to explain them. Sternholm seemed to understand my 
thoughts, for he said ** If you will come round to me I 
will tell you the stories of those prints.” I hesitated: the 
idca of hearing stories was a great temptation ; but it could 
not muke me overcome my dread of Sternholm. I moved, 
however, a few paces: my tutor went on with the book he 
was reading without attending to me: in a few moments 
I found oyself standing close to him. He laid down his 
book, and taking mine from me, began to explain the sub- 
o of the a His stories were not like Christiana’s, 

t they pleased me much; and I gradually began to feel 
more at my ease. From that time my dread of Stern- 
holm began to wear off; though for many years I never 
could enter his apartment without a certain uneasy sensa- 
tion. I remember particularly fecling this one evening 
about two years after I became his pupil. 

I had found some old books of Christiana’s that had 
been left in a closet in her apartfuent. ‘This was a delight- 
ful discovery : they contained many of the tales she had 
related to me; aud which she had read for that purpose. 
Amongst others was the tale of the evil genii, the recollec- 
tion of which had so terrified me on my first introduction 
to Sternholm. T read it with avidity; and was in the 
most interesting part when the clock struck. It was the 
hour I always attended my tutor. I closed the book ; and, 
taking a small lamp in my hand, proceeded to his apart- 
ment. Udo not know whether Sternholm had forgot the 
hour; but he did not seem prepared for me. When I 
went in he was pacing up and down the chamber, with a 
look of great agitation. He had a trick of passing, his 
fingers through his hair when at all disturbed ; and this 
he had been oing so successfully that it now stood com- 
pletely on end, giving him a wild and terrific appear- 
ace. I started: the story of the genii rushed full upon 
my mind, The sight of me, however, scemed instantly 
to restore his composure. We sat down together; but my 
uneasiness had returned; my head was bewildered. I 
could not attend to what I was about; my eye wandered 
round the apartment, as if searching, in its dim obscurity, 
s ne confirmation of my fears. There was one particular 
corner where it always rested ; it was a door, leading into 
the bed-chamber of Sternholm. J had often wished to go 
into this room; but I had been invariably prevented fy 
Sternholm. _ I had always connected some mysterious ideas 
with it; and, as my eye now rested on the door, I was con- 
vinced it moved; in another moment it opened, and 
my father came out. He started upon secing me, and 
suid quickly a few words in the same language in which he 
#) ways conversed with Sternhol e i displ 1 
Sternholm answered him mildly. He made no reply, but 
went out hastily. Young as H was these circumstances 
made a deep impression on my mind. The curiosity of a 
child is soon excited; and the mere circumstance of my 
father's always addressing Sternholm in a language I could 
not understand was sufticient to awaken it. 

I shall pass over a few years of my life because the 
citan little matter of interests they were spent princi- 
a in the socicty of Sternholm. Of my father I saw 

tle; but when we met, though he stili maintained the 
same reserve of manner, I thought he often concealed 
under it a secret satisfaction at the progress ¥ had made in 
my studies. ‘To Swrnholir I really began to feel attached. 
Te uneouthness of his appearance, which had been so 
terrifying to me as a child, was no longer a subject of the 
sl whtest consideration; and, though at times I still thought 
him mysterious, I had become so used to his manners that 
t cy did not afford me much interest. 

I had now entered my seventeenth year. Of men and 
books I knew much; but of the world nothing. I 
knew that my father often saw company; and I was sur- 
prised that he should so entirely exclude me from his so- 
ciety. I felt deeply hurt by this neglect. Why was I 
(che son of a man so high as T knew my father to be) 
banished from the world, and doomed to spend my life in 
sviitude, or in the society of one strange and gloomy being 3 
for such, in fact, Sternholm was. 

About this time my father came one morning into the | 
epartment where [was sitting with my tutor; he had | 
sevéral letters in his band, and sitting down by me, he said 
a>ruptly, ** I have just received news of the death of my 
brother-in-law, Count Saxchoff, he leaves me guardian of 
bis daughter, the Countess Amelia; she will in future | 
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reside with me.’’ He paused ; scarcely could I conceal , Amelia during the day; and that idea was insupportablee 


the agitation this news caused me. I knew nothing of the 
Countess Amelia, except that she was the only child of my 
father’s sister, who had been dead many years, but my 
imagination had ever painted her in the most vivid colours. 
She was the only woman I had ever thought of, and she, I 
now heard, was_to be an inmate of the same roof as my- 
self. ‘* [> need not, Gustavus,” my father continued, 
** remind you of the great distance fate has placed betwecn 
you, and that in the little intercourse you may have with 
the Countess Amelia, you will never forget the respect 
due to her rank and station.” I could not exactly com- 
prehend my father’s meaning—what great distance was 
there between the daughter of Count Saxchoff aud the son 
of Baron Mansteldt? It seemed to me but trifling and 
strange that my father, who always prided himself upon 
his birth, should consider it of so much importance ; but 
I hud never been uscd to enter into any discussion with 
him, his word was law, and not to be disputed. He rose 
soon after, and Ictt the room. 

Several weeks on, and I did not see my father ; 
I understood from Sternholm that he was gone to fetch 
my cousin, and my impatience for his return was extreme. 
It seemed to me as if the presence of the young Countess 
was to effect a revolution in every thing 

It was on the evening of a winte?’s day that an unusual 
bustle in the castle told me they were arrived, and Her- 
man entering a few moments after, summoned me to at- 
tend my father: I trembled with agitation. At sixteen I 
was going, for the first time, to appear before a woman 
whom I might well be said to love without having ever 
beheld. Was the ideal image I had erected to be dashed to 
the ground? I did not ask myself whether she might or 
might not retain the passion I felt for her, that I thought 
notof; that I might find hgr all my fertile imagination 
had dared to paint her was all I hoped. To love, to i 
lize, to adore, to have some being to interest and occupy 
my thoughts was all I dared to hope or wish for. 

With a palpitating heart I entered the room: it was the 
same from which so many years before I had been so ab- 
ruptly dismissed. I had never since been in it, as it was 
kept for state occasions, and seldom opened. It seemed, 
then, my father had a very exalted idea of the Countess 
Amelia’s ranks since this apartment had been opened for 
her reception, it was brilliantly lighted. At the farthest 
end, on a sofa, sat my father, and by him the loveliest of 
human beings; all that my imagination had painted fell 
short of the Countess Amelia: though still envelopped in 
her travelling-pelisse, it could not conceal the perfect sym- 
metry of her delicate form ; her beautifully-modelled 
features, the brilliant glow of her complexion, the spark. 
ling black eyes, and the jetty ringlets that, escaping from 
her hat, fell upon a throat of the most transparent white- 
ness, formed, in my opinion, all that could be lovely in 
woman. I stood, transfixed with astonishment and admi- 
ration. J could have knelt to worship her; but I dared 
not speak to her. ee 

She seemed amused at my manner, probably attributing 
it to my youth ; for, though not more than two years older 
than myself, she waq in fact, a woman, while I was, as 
yet, buta boy. I caught my father’s eye; he was looking 
at me with apparent displeasure. This took from me con- 
pletely all power of speech. My cousin at length said, 
archly, holding out her hand to me, ** I hope, Gustavus, 
I have nothing very terrific in my appearance.” I seized 
the hand thus presented to me and pressed it to my lips, 
scarcely knowing that I did so. She did not seem dis- 
pleased at the freedom, but I saw my father look angry 
and uneasy. She now began to talk to me with animation 
of her journey, and the adventures they had met with. 
I was bewildered and confused with her conversation ; it 
was £0 unlike, so totally unlike what I had been used 
to; and, during the whole time she was speaking, I could 
not move my eyes from her expressive countenance. 
I had never beheld anything at all like her; and, indeed, 
except the accidental meeting with a few peasant girls, 
in my walks with Sternbolm, and my father's domestic, I 
had never seen any females. Was it then wonderful, that 
a young and elegant woman (even had she been less lovely 
than the Countess Amelia) should produce in a youth of 
sixteen, situated as I had been, an impression never to be 
effaced 2? My ardent gaze at least seemed to distress her ; 
fur she turned her oak uvickly away, and, addressing my 
father, asked if she could be conducted to her apartment. 
The servants were suumoned, and she retired. — 

T hastened to my own chamber, to think, with all the 
luxury of a first passion, over each look, each word, of the 
young Countess. During the whole of that night [ slept 
not. Her image was ever before me. But one painful 
feeling now obtruded itself: 1 felt that to love without 
return, would not constitute my happiness. ; 

I rose listless and unrefreshed, 1 feared I might not see 


| 
| 





but that day and many others passed and I saw her not, 
—Sternholm told me she was gone to Berlin, to be pree 
sented to the King and Royal Family. Oh! how drearily 
passed the days of her absence. .. While I knew her to be 
under the same roof it was happiness in comparison. At 
length I heard she was returned. & again saw my fa. 
ther; but Amelia I did not. I was returning to my own 
apartment from that of Sternholm one evening, when g 
door at some little distance was suddenly opened; a fee 
male figure appease I could not be mistaken it wag 
Amelia. She beckoned me to her; I hastened to obey the 
summons ; she made me enter the apartment she was just 
quitting with her; it was_a sitting-room appropriated to 
her use. 

‘* My dear Gustavus,” said she, when we were seated, 
** what is the reason we see so little of you? your father 
says you love study; can it so entirely occupy one so 
young ?”” % 

I felt the colour rising to my cheeks ; I was ashamed to 
own the restraint in which my father kept me. 

** At your age,” she continued, secing that I remained 
silent, *‘amusement and society are necessary—have the 
gayeties of Berlin no charms ?” 

‘* I have never been at Berlin,” said I, colouring stitl 
deeper than before. . 

** Gouda God, is that possible !”’ cried she, holding up both 
her hands in astonishment; ** within six miles of Berlin, 
and never to have becn there!” I felt uneasy; the re. 
straint and confinement I had hitherto experienced had 
never struck me so forcibly ; | began to think my father 
arbitrary and cruel, while Amelia, little conscious of the 
mischief she was causing, went on. 

**1 ain glad to see you now, for it enables me to 
make a request that [ should not else have been able te 


do- | do, and which your father thinks will be unsuccessful.” 


** Did my father bid you make it?” asked I, eagerly, 
** No, and he even desired [ would not, because he knew 
it would be useless. I will, however, venture to disobey 
him. _F (for your father kindly gives it in my name) give 
a masked ball here, the day after to-morrow; will you join 
the party ?” 

I hesitated; I knew that my father did not intend [ 
should be present ; and that to accept Amelia’s invitation 
would only subject me to his displeasure. But'to be pre. 
sent at this entertainment, to be partaker of it ‘with 
Amelia, was more than the philosophy of sixteen could 
resist. It was a masked ball; might I not go without my 
father’s knowledge ? The awe in which I held him occas 
sioned me some reluctance ; but Amelia again urged, and 
I consented. To procure a dress was the next difficulty. I 
mentioned this to Amelia, observing that I should prefer 
its being kept asecret. She laughed, saying she supposed 
I was ashamed of my compliance. 1 let her imagine so, 
and she promised to furnish me with a disguise. I left: 
Amelia with feelings I could scarcely divine. I was not 
altogether pleased with her manner of treating me; I 
thought it too familiar, too much as if she considered me 
as a boy, and one to whom her attentions and conversation 
might be addressed with impunity. What is more pain- 
ful to a youth of sixteen than such an idea? With a 
beating heart and ayitated feelings, I equipped myself in 
the dress Amelia had secretly conveyed to me, and pres 

ared on the appointed night to enter for the first time the 
busy scenes of the world. Conscious of being known 
only to Amelia, I felt more at my ease than I should 
otherwise havedone. The first person I saw on my entrance 
was my father ; he was unmasked, the only person that 
was so, Involuntarily { shrunk trom his gaze. I fancie 
he must recognize me; but slightly glancing in the di- 
rection where § stood, he passed on, and was soon lost 
in the crowd. The scene that now presented itself 
to me confounded and bewildered me; my eyes were 
dazzled with the splendour of the surrounding ob- 
jects, the confused murmur of hundreds of voices was. 
almost deafening. I can compare the effect it made upon 
me to nothing but the rushing of some tremendous cata- 
ract, ready at once to burst forth, and overwhelm me with 
its waters ; at that moment, F-would have given worlds to 
have experienced the quict and solitude of my own chame 
ber, or to have heard but the soft silvery tones of Stern- 
holm’s voice. I felt no pleasure,—] seemed to stand alone 
an isolated being, in the midst.of numbers of anima 
creatures ; my eye eagerly sought one form, one object 
that could alone interest me. _I was not long in discovering 
it; Amelia was standing ata little distance, surrounded by 
a party of maskes ; her own she had already taken off—she 
wore the dress of an elfin queen, that suited exactly ber 
sylph-like form ; the long ringlets of her raven hair f 
upen her neck and shoulders, while her sparkling eyesand 
animated features rendered her an object of general ute 
traction; there might be something of coquetry in the 
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dress she had chosen, asit occasioned her being discovered 
immediately, and precluded the necessity of her keeping 
on her mask ; but, if there was, who could blame a crea- 
ture so lovely for indulying in it ? 

She recognised me immediately, and, quitting the party 
that surrounded her, she came up to me. ** You must 
dance with me, Gustavus,” said she, smiling. ** I want 
to puzzle my uncle ;” this proposition greatly embarrassed 
me, I had never danced in my life, and our waltz-was too 
conspicuous a mode of dancing to allow of my attempting 
its yet, how could I own myself so ignorant, of an accom- 
plishment so fashionable. While I was still hesitating 
what answer to make, I felt my arm seized with no gentle 
violence, I turned round, I could not mistake the small 
awkwardly-formed figure that stood beside me, even though 
enveloped in the ample folds of a magician’s robe; but, 
had I still doubted, the large bony hand that rested on my 
my arm would have told me it was Sternholm. ‘ What 
has induced you to commit this folly ? ” said he, in a low 
woice. 

+» You knew me then, immediately ?” said I. 

‘6 Yes!’’ returned he; ‘* and should one other discover 

ou, rash boy, you know not the consequence; be hum- 
fie, and you are safe; be ambitious, and you fall.” 

I started at his prophetic words, ** Is my father so in- 
veterate, then ?” 

‘6 He loves you,” returned Sternholm, ‘‘ but his honour 
is dearer. ; 

‘* How mean you ?” 

‘6 Ask me no more,” replied he, quickly, ** I havesaid 
too much already, follow me.” 

Our conversation had in too low a tone to be over- 
heard by Amelia, but when she saw me moving from her, 
she asked whither I went. 

“¢ The decrees of fate call him hence,” replied Stern- 
holm, gpeeking in his assumed character. 

‘ But if I forbid it, who shall dispute my power?” 
cried she, playfully waving her fairy wand. 

‘¢ A higher powet than thine, lady,” returned Sternholm, 
still grasping my arm. 

“ Who assets that ? see you not the insignia of my au- 
thority ?’ exclaimed she, striking his hand gently with 
the point of her wand. 

“ Yes, and thus I destroy it,”” replied he, then catching 
{t from her, he snapped it in two, and, dropping the pieces, 
he hurried me from the ‘apartment. The rapid pace at 
which he walked prevented my speaking to him as we left 
it; nor did he slacken it till we reached his own chamber, 
he closed the door after us, and then throwing off his mask 
sunk into a chair, apparently exhausted by his exertions. 
The sudden way in which I had been hurried from the 
scene of gaiety, I tad so —— engaged in, had left 
me no time for reflection ; I stood silent, and unable to 
collect my ideas; the feeble light of an expiring lamp, the 
strange dress of Sternholm, so well suited to his ungainly 
features, and so correspondent to my former ideas of him, 
elmost made me shudder ; all seemed like some bewilder- 
ing dream, from which I, in vain, attempted to rouse my- 

If. Sternholm spoke, at length: ‘* Art thou daring,” 
said he, ** to throw off the yoke of paternal authority, and, 
under thy father’s roof dost thou brave his displeasure, 
and presume to act in defiance of his commands? but, I 
guess who has urged thee to this—yon syren girl,” he 
added, with a look of bitter scorn. 

** Speak not of her thus,” returned I, Seepanty, “Let 
her not deceive thee, Gustavus,” replied he, calmly. 
* She never will love thee; nor can ‘she ever be thine. 
Go,” continued he, ‘retire to thy apartment, let this 
night be a warning never to attempt a similar folly. 
Farewell.” He rose as he spoke, an gliding into his 
bed-chamber, closed the door after him, leaving me in 
vai endeavouring to discover the meaning of his words. 


(To be continued.) 
—_—<=>>~ Ea) > <a 
& FIRST REPRESENTATION OF FORMER 
TIMES. 


(Original translation from 0 Hermite de la Chausée d Antin.) 


a 

Every one has his hobby-horse, on which he gallops 
away, laughing at those of his neighbours. Wits, even 
Philosophers, are not exempt from this exclusive pre- 
Scoupation, which concentrates all a man’s tastes in one 
object. Some ruin themselves in books ; some in pictures, 
in statues; some in minerals, in shells, in medals, in 
seals, &c. The bibliomaniac, the lover of pictures, the 
Raturalist, the numismatographer, the antiquary (I speak 
of those who have imbibed the mania, and not the real 
leve of the eciencsy appear to me equally absurd: they 


_Tines to ask for peace: I have no faith in his prophecies. 


— 


| play at science as they play at cards or at battle-door ; and 
what makes it ridiculous is the gravity they put on. One 
of my friends has acquired a less common mania, which 
he learned, like mnemonics and the philosophy of Kant, 
during his travels—it is the passion for autographs. It 
is well known, that the English, always apt to confound 
what is rare with what is valuable, are fond of this sort 
of collections: they compose them at great expense; they 
trust them to the best engravers, who reproduce them by 
Juc-similes for inferior collectors, that cannot afford to 
purchase originals. I was, last week, with my friend, the 
autograph collector, when somebody brought him a note 
of Boileau’s, consisting of four lines, in which he apolo- 
gised for not dining the following day with a M. Levas- 
seur. This note was written in the most simple style; 
did not contain any anecdote, nor any particular infor- 
mation, and was only remarkable for an orthographical 
error. Therefore, even all the respect I have for this 
celebrated author could not prevent my expressing great 
surprise at seeing him pay ten guineas for a scrap of paper 
worth nothing." I can conceive your astonishment,” 
said he; ** but when one wants to complete a collection 
of any kind, one must make some sacrifice.” While 
he was speaking, he ticketed and arranged the precious 
writing, in a portfolio, marked, ** The age of Louis XIV." 
‘=** You see,” continued he, showing me a small book- 
case, filled with similar folios,” you sce the fruits of 
many years’ researches. I have there two thousand pounds 
in autagraphs..”——-“* For which you would not get two 
pounds from the confectioner next door, who is the only 
person to whom this heap of rubbish could be of any use.’ 
—** Goth !” he cried, with a mixture of indignation and 
contempt, ‘* you talk like a man on whom posterity will 
have no claims. Look at what you despise: look at this 
letter from Montaigne to La Boethie, so illegible that it 
cannot be printed; this note from Henry IV. to the 
Duchess de Verneuil; this sonnet of Malherbe, in the 
handwriting of Racan 3 this letter from Madame de Main- 
tenon to Pere le Tellien; this order from the Prince de 
Condé, on the eve of the battle of Senef.”"—** If I consented 
to share your veneration for some of these relics, to which 
are attached recollections so illustrious, I should still 
laugh at the care you take to preserve so many papers, 
which have neither name nor title to recommend them. 
For example, what is this letter which has just fallen 
under my hand? It is signed by a Marquis d’Hernou- 
ville, whom nobody knows, and addressed to the Count 
de Montchevreuil, who is only known by some gallant 
actions of little importance, and for having been, if I am 
not mistaken, tutor to the Duke of Maine.”—** You 
could not have furnished me with a better opportunity 
of proving that there is always some danger in hazarding 
an opinion on a subject we do not understand. Take the 
trouble to read that letter, and then laugh, if you please, 
at the care with which I preserve such writings.”—I must 
acknowledge there never was a more complete triumph 
than his. I not only confessed, after having read it, that 
this letter deserved the honours of his portfolio; but I 
requested permissson to take a copy, in order to make it 
public. I had much difficulty in obtaining this favour, 
which was only granted in exchange for an autograph 
of Hyder-Ali-Khan to the governor of Suffren, with which 
I promised to enrich his collection. 

Here follows the Marquis d’Hernouville’s letter, which 
I declare to be a true copy : 

Paris, Dec. 80, 1669. 


I take advantage, my dear Count, of a cold which bas 
kept me for some days by the fireside, to give you the 
news of this part of the world. The most important, and 
what will please you most, is that M. de Guise has obtained 
the favour of having a seat at mass with the King: he did 
not fail to make use of it last Sunday, and, between our- 
selves, with some parade. We expect wonders from the 
Marquis de Martel, who boasts he will reduce the Alge- 


ral; Madame de la Valliere has received this proof of ex- 
traordinary favour with a very pretty indifference. I am 
of your opinion, that this woman is not in her element, 
Did your brother write to you that we had been at the 
first representation of Britannicus? Some of Racine's 
friends had praised this piece so much, that, hot being 
able to get a box, I sent my servant at ten o'clock to keep 
mea place. I thought I should never get to the Hotel de 
Bourgoyne ; 1 had left my carriage at the entrance of the 
rue Mauconseil, but had it not been for Chapelle and 
Mauvilain, who are acquainted with all the actors in Paris, 
should never have got a place. Do not mistake this eages- 
ness of the public,—there is more malice than curiosity. 
I paid my compliments to Madame de Sevigné in her box, 
where I found Mesdames de Villars, de Coulanges, de ka 
Fayette, escorted by the little Abbé de Villars, and the 
grumbler Grignan. You may guess whether Brittannicas 
had fair play in this box. Madame de Sevigné said the 
other day, that Racine would go out of fashion like coffee ; 
this piece of wit occasioned much laughter, and the world 
has entered into an engagement to make it true, as well as 
witty. What surprises me most is the presumption of thiw 
young tragedian, who attempts to make the Romans talk 
like our sublime Corneille ; there are people who are afraid 
of nothing. I never saw the Hotel de Bourgoyne 90 gay 3 
so brilliant an audience deserved a better piece: the pit 
was yawning, and the boxes were sleeping. I shall nat 
mention, as an instance, Vilandry, who was snoring in the 
commander de Souvré’s box; after dining at his table, the 
best in Paris, he goes to digest it at the theatre, wakes ae 
the curtain drops, and pronounces the play insufferable. 
I cannot conceive what pleasure the brave and clever com 
mander can find in the company of a man who never opens 
his mouth but to eat. Despreaux, near whom I sat, was 
furious at the coldness of the pit. He maintains that it ie 
Racine’s best piece; that the ancients never had anything 
so good ; that neither Tacitus nor Corneille wrote with eo 
much energy. He almost boxed Subligny’s ears, because 
in the scene in which Nero hides himself behind a curtain to 
listen to Junia, he could not resist a fit of laughter, which 
infected the whole house. Probably this nfiserable play 
will furnish him with another* *‘absurd quarrel,” at 
which we shall laugh as we did at the first. Ninon and 
the Prince, as well as Despreaux, defended the field, incta 
by inch, but were unable to re-establish the affairs of 
Britannicus. I am curious to know how this little riva} 
of the great Corneille will bear this fall; for it ie one in 
fact. What makes the matter worse, is, that it has been 
remarked, that there are in it allusions much too plain 
and bold. The King has not made any remark on the 
subject; but yesterday he countermanded a ballet, in 
which he had intended to dance at St. Germains. This 
will probably destroy our poet’s favour at court: but, by 
the bye, what the devil has a poet to do there? 
Floridor was sublime ; one might suppose that he had 
undertaken to make one of the worst parts he ever per- 
formed succeed. I cannot teli you much of the plet of 
this tragedy: how could I hear it? I was between yous 
brother and the fat Viscount. Nevertheless, you may 
believe me, it is bad, decidedly bad, whatever The Sa- 
tirist may say. Iam of his opinion, when he says, ** that a 
work of this importance ought to be heard; that it is un- 
just to pronounce sentence on a piece, represented amideé 
the clamours of party spirit and the chattering of the 
crowd of females, that come to exhibit themselves at a first 
representation. This is true, in general; but it is not 
applicable to the circumstances I am relating to you. This 
time Racine has been fairly judged ; the conclusion is the 
most ridiculous I ever heard. Can you imagine that the 
termagant Junia becomes a vestal, just as Madame de 
Sennis would become a nun. God forbid that I should 
play the pedant! but J have read in Menage that other 
forms were necessary for taking the veil amidst the 
ladies of the order of Vesta. I forgot the most essential 








The Duke de Vermandois has obtained the post of Adini- 
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Part: our Desauillet played like an angel: I talked to 
her about you in her box ; but take my advice, come back 
quickly, and talk to her yourself: constancy, with her, 
only comprehends the interval between two fancics. 

If you meet with the Nouvelles a la main, you will see 
Racine dressed by the hand of a master. Thesheet which 
ought to speak of bis piece has not appeared yet; but if 
Leclerc does things according to his conscience, and gra- 
tifies the just resentinent of Crequi and d’Olonne,* from 
whom he has received two hundred pistules, poor Britan- 
nicus will pay for Andromaque. 

Gourville ought to have sent you the syuaos for your 
pretty cousin. Martial woyld not be paid; he said he 
had an account with you. Dubroussin sends his compli- 
ments. We have had a delightful supper at his house; 
we only wanted you. I was obliged to take Chapelle 
home in my carriage, he was dead drunk 3 to be revenged, 
I let him spend the night after under the table at the 
Pomme du Pin, where he has slept more than once before. 

1 shall endeavour to be at the levée next Sunday. My 
uncle is trying to make me join my regiment; perhaps 
he may succeed ; in that case, I shall see you as I pass. I 
wish it were here. But at all events, believe me to be, and 
to subscribe myself, one of your sincere friends, 

H—. 

® The author of this letter probably alludes to Racine’s epi- 

gram on Crequi’s and ¢Olonne’s criticism of Andromaque, 
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LINES, WRITTEN ON THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE LAMENTED DEATH OF A VERY DEAR FRIEND. 
——_- 

Thou art gone far away, and thy journey fs lone, 
‘To another and far better country thou'rt gone; 
And the green sunny vale thou wilt never more see, 











Early bereft of a fond parent’s care, 
Thy watchful counsels to my youth supplied 
Her tender thought, oft bidding me beware, 
Lest fiction and romance should be my guide, 
Instead of reason and religion fair. 


Thy learning and thy skill, unspoil’d by pride, 
Claimed the deep reverence of the youthful train 

While sense severe in all thy actions vied 
With gentle kindness, never shown in vain. 

Yet there were some, who, negligent and wild, 
Forgot thy precepts and disclaim’d thy sway, 

While thy soft breast griev’d for each froward child, 
Still idly bent on treading folly’s way, 

Unheeding of thy look, severe or sadly mild. 


And if the unworthy e’er might be reclaim’d, 
Whether in youth or far maturer age, 
Surely thy bright example, still unblamed, 
Might form fit comment on the holy page: 
In thee the virtues of the faithful wife, 
Mingled with woman’s chaste and silent pride, 
While all the peaceful tenor of thy life 
Bright lessons to our feeble sex supplied, 
How to escape the ills in every state so rife. 


The silent halls of Parr no more resound 
With the awaken’d echves of the voice; . 
Nor shall thy willing pupils gather round, 
And at the granted holiday rejoice. 
No more beneath thy just reproof they bend 
(Conscience still giving terror to thy power;) 
No more their mute attention can they lend, 
As when at morn and evening, kneeling down, 


Thy constant prayers were wont to heaven t’ascend. 


But long remembered by each virtuous maid, 


Thy wise instructions shall amend and bless; 


And many a sorrewing sigh shall soothe thy shade, 


Enshrined by memory’s faithful tenderness. 
The poor shall mourn their friend—the young their guide ; 
Those who best knew thee shall lament thee most; 


Of each society the grace and pride, 


Ia happy solitude thy consort’s boast: 


Thy place to him can never be supplied. 





And thy ivy-twined cottage the stranger’s shall be: 
Thou hast ta’en thy last weeping and tender farewell, 


The sirestie. 





And the bills have re-echovd thy funeral knell! 


Thou art gone far away, and fn vain we deplore 
For the loving and loved that return never more; 
Thou art gone far away and the tempest may rave, 
Unheeded it sweeps o’er the “ ozier-bound” grave ; 


‘6 VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” 


“© In order to employ one part of this life in serious and tmportant 


occupations, it is necessary to spend anether in mere amuse- 
ments.” Joan Locke. 


“ There is a time to laugh and a time to weep.” —SOLOMON. 





And the soft sighing breeze, or the blast as it blows, 
Alike are unfelt in that place of repose ! 


Thou art gane, and the heart of the widow is woe, 
And the orphan is weeping, and mournful, and slow; 


* VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” 


—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
I intirely agrce with you, that conundrums have their 


To the chill dusty dwelling so dark thou art borne, 
Where slum bers the traveller, calm, and alone; 
And the rosemary, with tears of affection bedewed, 
The rosemary sweet, o'er thy eon is strewed ! 


Thou art gone, and | would not recal thee, ah, no! 
Go rest, weary pilgrim, go rest thee from woe! 
Go rest where the fairest of flow’rets are springing, 
Go rest where the blessed for ever are singing :— 
Go rest, thou long scourged by affliction’s dark rod, 
Go rest, and for aye, in the bosayn of God! 
Liverpool, January 10, 1424. G. 


— ————K 


IRREGULAR LINES, 
WRITTEN ON HEARING OF THE DEATH OF 
GRUNDY, OF PARR-HALL. 








(BV ONE QF MAR YORMER PUPILS.) 
a 
Revered iustructress of my early youth, 
How oft thy gentle spirit I aggriev'd; 
But years of sorrow since have taught the truth, 
What thy iild precepts then in vain revealed. 


use, and tend to correct vicious pronunciation and vulgar 
provincialisms. I¢know those who have already so far 
profited by one of your late conundrums as to have gct 
rid of the phrase ** between you and I,” which as you 
have observed, prevails on the stage, and in other recog- 
nised places, as standards of correct speaking. I know 
many persons who pronounce the word one broadly and 
very offensively to the ear. In their mouths it is wan (as 
if it were wan, pale.) Now, according to Walker, and 
other authorities, one ought to be pronounced wun, or 
won, which are the same." 

I am convinced, that, to cerrect this vulgarism, the fol- 
lowing puzzle would be more effectual than a more serious 
species of remonstrance—* A ate 96 oysters, and B wa- 
gered that he would eat 5 more than A ; B however, could 
only manage 100, and yet he gained his wager.” This 
query would never be solved by speakers, who pronounce 
the word ‘* one” in the vulgar broad way, against which, 





© Walker says, “I never could make a northern inhabi- 
tant of England pronounce the following sentence, without 





the greatest difficulty: ‘ I have won one game, and you have 
wou Done; you have Dot won once, and that is wonderful. 


I have entered my protest ;—but the pun is perfect when 
uttered by those who speak correctly. Such persons would 
explain the mystery of the oysters thus—** A ate 96 oysters 
—B ate one hundred, and won ;”’ which, to the ear, is pre- 
cisely the same as he ate one hundred and ove. As you 
and I have made up our minds on the importance of the 
conundrum to the orthvépist, I have a proposal to make, 
which, if acceded to on your part, will forward the 
great work of extirpating vulgarisms, more effectually 
than those grave discussions on the subject which occupied 
the attention of yourreaders in one of the preceding vo. 
lumes of the Kaleidoscope. : 

What I would suggest, is a regular series of conun. 
drums, under the head * Vive la Bagatelle,” to be con. 
tinued in weekly succession, a few at atime. If you ap. 
prove of the proposal, I will send you sume half dozen, ag 
a foil to the superior specimens which you will doubtlesg 


with my humour, I shall not fall out with your decision, 
being at all times your fast friend, 
MOMUS. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

S1R,—I suppose that most of your readers are acquainted 
with the story of the Learned Dector, who told Swift he 
could not find rhyme for Tipperary, and the Dean’s poe- 
tical effusion on the occasion. On this presumption I send 
you the following explanation of the enigma, No. 4— 
Yours, &c. X.Y. Z 
I wish that Dean Swift, or the Doctor so chary, 

Who could not flud rhyme for far-famed Tipperary, 
Had been, with your writer, a cotemporary, 
Whilst he without being or wizard or fairy, 

Adds unto Swift’s many one more final ary, 

And of 44th riddle in your Kai. doth declare he 

The solution is plenipotentiary. 





ANSWERS TO THE ENIGMAS, &c. IN OUR LAST. 
91. Mildew.—92. Watchman.—93. Contradiction.— 
94. Conundrum.—95. History.—96. Tartan.—97. Chari« 
table.—98. Pastoral.—99. Teatray.—100. Courtship. 
101 and 102. Solutions unknown. 

10%. Because he has taken up a body wrongfully. 
104. Because he does support her (sup Porter.) 
105. Unknown. 

106. XS ( Eccess ) 

107. Because he is subject to many a tax (attacks. ) 





CHARAD#S, CONUNDRUMS, ENIGMAS, &c. 
(Continued from our last.) 


110. Who spake and never told a lie? 

111. Who was born, and never died ? 

112. Who died, and never was born ? 

113. Why does a porson who detests an assassin, re= 
semble that assassin ? : 

114. Why is a sorrowful lover, like his own father ? 
115. Why are half a score of the Kaleidoscope conune 
drums, when discovered, like a pious visitor ? 

116. Why is acathedral hke a barrel of oysters, core 
taining exactly 150? 


117. 
Iam simple and rustic, and few are the lands 
Whose support does not spring from the work of my hands; 
If nothing be given me, impossible quite, 
*Tis to know if my visage sbow pain or delight ; 
But give the fourth part of a loaf as a present, 
And quickly, as if *twere by magic, I’m pleasant; 
Take it back, and bestow but the third of a hen, 
I'm a fine plumag’d bird flying shyly from men; 
Take that back, and duplicate sevenths of what's left, 
Take likewise away, and make up the theft; 
Let me have in return the two-cighths of 4 crescent, 
And the shy bird that shun’d us is instantly present. 


. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
$in,—Presuming that the following enigmatical ep’ 
taph, which I believe was actually taken from a tomb- 
stone in Germany, will be acceptable, if it has not already 
appeared in your interesting miscellany, I beg leave to 
to hand it to you, and am, Sir, yours, &c. 

AMICUS SPHLNGOS. 





receive from other quarters. Whether or not you fall in 
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O Quid Tua te 
be! bis? bia, abit. 
ra rara 
es et in 
ram ram ram 
ii 
mox eris quid ego nune. 
It is thus explained, or expressed literally : 
O superbe! Quid superbis? 
‘Tua superbia, te superabit 
Terra es et in terram ibis 
mox eris quid ego nunc. 


T. P.O. 





The preserving of eggs, fresh and good, through many 
months, may be effected by merely altering their position 
daily to a fresh side downwards, in order to prevent the 
y tk settling, and eoming in contact with the shell. It is 
tie practice of farmexs’ wives, in several of the midland 
and northern counties of England, to closely pack, with 
1.terprsed straw, their increasing stock of eggs, daily, 
isto a bee-hive, or a similarly shaped basket, laying straw 
upon them, and strutting three or four pointed sticks 
across, tight upon the straw, so as to enable the bee-hive 
ti be tilted on its side, or even turned upside down, into 
a new position, each day, in their dairy or beer-cellar; and 
tiis daily turning is continued -until, on the approach of 
Yont, che eggs are removed trom the hives, and carefully 
p cked in the flats or boxes which convey them to markets 
jame-water, suet, and other external applications to the 
tells, have been recommended for preserving of eggs; 
but all these must assuredly fail when long rest in one po- 
sition is allowed to them—and with frequent moving, and 
avoiding extremes of temperature, none others are ne- 
cessary. It is often pleasing to a weary and pow 
traveller, on entering a small inn or pot-house in Derby- 
shire and its vicimty (see the Agricultural Report on 
Devenshire, vol. iii. p. 180) to see strong cabbage-nets full 
of eggs, suspended by hooks from the ceiling, in a fresh 
and good state; and this the landlady effects, through 
very considerable periods, by her precaution of every day 


hooking up the net on a fresh mesh, so as to turn the egys, 
tighily tied up therein. —W hen eggs are left to accumulate 


in a hen’s nest, or during her sitting, instinct directs her 


to turn daily cach egg.—Monthly Mugazine. 
cl 








Hiterature, Criticism, Ke. 
WELSH LITERARY SOCIETY. 


—w 

To perpetuate, by annual festivities, the manners, cus- 
toms, and glories of our ancestors, has been characteristic 
of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom from early 
ages. The English have their St. George, the Irish their 
St. Patrick, the Scotch their St. Andrew, the Welsh their 
St. David—and the anniversarics of these their tutelary 
stints have ever been celebrated with enthusiasm by the 
several inhabitants of the respective countries. The 
warmth of feeling and amor patria, which distinguish the 
festive meetings on such occasions, is not a little enhanced 
wien the guests happen to be in a foreign district.— 
The associations and remembrances of youthful pastimes 
are then more vivid, from the force of sbsence—and the 
hentt more readily expands with the sympathy inseparable 
fiom the unwonted meeting of kindred spirits. This 
feeling was never more forcibly exemplitied than in the late 
celebration of a day scarce less auspicious than the 
anniversary of St. David’s itself—that of the ‘** Welsh 
Literary Society,” at one of the principal inns in this 
town. It was the fifth annual celebration; and about 
fity Ancient Britons sat down to @ most sumptuous en- 
tertainment. The loyal and patriotic toasts which fol- 
lowed were given in the Welsh language. Amongst them 
were ** the King”—** the Perpetuity of the Ancient Bii- 
tsh Language”—and ** the Principality”<-which were 
fcliowed by appropriate sentiments, songs, and stanzas, 
by the bards. The specches delivered in the course of 
the evening were replete with cloquence, warmth of feel- 
ing, and national enthusiasm. Mr. Williams, the chair- 
tay, was particularly impressive. He eaid that even 
the endless copiousness of their venerable language failed 
hiat in giving full scope to his feelings on that interesting 





cauiun. ** It is true,” sail he, ** thiscountry and Wales | 





form but ene kingdom; yet Wales is inhabited by a people 
interesting as a remnant of the ancient population of the 
Island, and ever characterized for their loyalty, their bra- 
very, their proud spirit of independence, and ardent love 
of liberty. Our ancestors, although a half-naked people, 
opposed the Roman forces, and fought them foot to foot ; 
and the remainder of the Britons, which retired into Wales, 
with fortitude repelled the yoke of both the English and 
Norman slavery, ready to spend their blood for their 
country, and preferring the sacrifice of their lives to 
the loss of their liberty. The genius of their bards burst- 
ing from obscurity, and struggling with the disadvantages 
of education and fortune, soar on eagle’s wings to the 
highest honours of their profession, and unveil to us the 
structure of poetry in its dazzling and copious splendour. 
The leading objects of our society are to perpetuate the 
memory of our forefathers, to celebrate their virtues and 
their deeds of glory ; and, although their statues are not 
all placed among the great, yet the names of Caractacus, 
Arthur, Llewellyn, and Glendwr, as warriors, and Ancu- 
tin, Taliesin, David ab Gwilym, and Goronwy Owan, as 
poets, are enthroned in the hearts of their descendants ; 
and I am proud to say that I see now before me 
men who are determined to do justice to their ge- 
nius, and transmit the odour of their memory, un- 
tainted, to posterity. When the Saxons gained our 
territory, their most valuable laws and regulations were 
borrowed from the Britons. Alfred engaged a Cambrian 
scholar (Bardd Glas) to assist him in laying the foundation 
of his university at Oxford, in forming his code of laws ; 
the divisions of his country ; and his trial by jury was 
taken from the Welsh, hundreds of years before the vene- 
rable name of Erskine was heard of. We are likewise 
met to patronize the literary talent of our countrymen—to 
assist each other in the prevervation of its history and cus. 
toms and to search, restore, and bring to light the litera. 
ture of our ancestors—to support and encourage every 
moral and religious institution, that has for its object 
the welfare of mankind ;—and, above ail, to cultivate our 
venerable language; & language that was once the language 
of the court and senate of Britain, is still the native 
language of Wales, and is considered to b2 the oldest 
living, and the least corrupted, language in the wi r'd.”” 
He then adverted to the languages of Greece and Rome, 
which had become dead—while time had yet spared the 
ancient language of the Titans—that of the ancient Gauls, 
which was, atter a lapse of four thousand years, preserved 
tothem thisday. He was of opinion, that the language of 
@ country was intimately blended with the welfare of the 
people who spoke it—and that, when it was neglected, 
the people sunk into a state of barbarism.* He quoted a 
recent author to prove that Ireland owed her misfortunes 
to the neglect of her native language, and contrasted the 





* This {3 a doetrine to which we can by no means subscribe, 
However much we may adinire that feeling which dictates 
to a people to celebrate the deeds of the olden time in the lan- 
guage in which their ancestors spoke, 1t cannot be denied that 
the English language would be the most beneficial to a people 
who are necessarily dependent on England for their govern- 
ment, their laws, their commerce,—we may add, their refine. 
ments. We know the Welsh, in their own country, frequently 
express a species of contempt for those who are ignorant of 
their language, but we cannot subscribe to the notion, that 
the vircues either of & good subject, or a good man, are pecu- 
liar to any dialect whatever. The language most universally 
spoken in the island in which we live, in which our laws, our 
records, and our distinguished literary and scientifie works 
are written, must be the most useful, as affording the easiest 

dium of int ve and improvement. Weare not sure, 
moreover, whether this perpetuation of ancient dialect 
amongst a people essentially Britixh subjects, though fsolated 
amongst their mountaivs, does not tend to nourish nations) 
prejudices and jealousies, wiich it were well, in the present 
enlightened age to sweep away. Certain we are, that 
wherever the English language has been taught or introduced 
in Scotland, the facilities which it affords for intercourse with 
the more wealthy aud refined lowland districts, has had the 
happiest effect. With respect to the abstract question, we 
venture to assert that virtue is no more dependcut on lan- 
guage, than happiness is on locality. —Zdit Kab 








, 
difference between that country and the happy condition 


| of Wales and the highlands of Scotland. ** Let us then,” 


he concludes, ** guard the palladium of our ancient 
tongue: let us cling to her as our mother, and suffer no 
hand to deface her ornaments: tear from her every ap- 
pearance of innovation: let no sacrilegious arm dare ww 
pull down this venerable deposit of ancient grandeur ; and 
may we hand it down to our posterity on a tide of glory, 
pure and uncorrupted.” 

On the health of the bards present being given, the spon- 
taneous effusions of Mr. Jones, Mr. J. Blackwell, of Mold, 
Mr. Parry, of Caernarvon, followed, to the great delight 
of the company. Stanzas wefe afterwards sung to the 
harp; and, after enjoying the evening in the utmost con- 
viviulity, the company departed, highly gratified by the 
events of the day. 





_ Lown Hall, Friday, Jan 16, 124. 
Ta PUBLIC MEETING of the Inhubitanis ot the 
£ Town of Liverpool, held this day, for the purpose of 
“considering the propriety of receiving and adopting usa 
ublic Institution THE MECHANICS and APPRENTICES’ 
IBRARY, which has been successfully commenced im this 
town by private exertion, and which is now offered to pubhe 
acceptance and control,” 

The Worshipful CHARLES LAWRENCE, Esq. Mayor, in 
the Chair, 

The Requisition for calling the said Meeting having been 
read by the Town CLer, and Mr, E@eeron Swirn haying 
detailed to the Meeting the rise, progress, and present stace 
of the Library, 

The following Reso_vrions were passed unanimously : 

First.—( Moved by Mr. Gladstone, M.1. seconded by Mr. V7. B. 
BarclayJ—That the numerous Schools in Liverpool havin 
created amongst the labouring classes of the community u 
commendable taste for useful reading, it is desirable to fur- 
nish Mechanics and Apprentices with the means of gratify- 
ing that taste, by offering them the use of a well-selected 
Library, subject to such conditions and regulations as shri! 
hereafter be determined upon. 

Sxconp.y.—( Moved the Rev. R. Philip, seconded by Mr, 
Hardman Farlej—~That the foundation of such a Library hay- 
ing been luid by Mr. Egerton Smith, aided by contributions 
of Books from various indiyfiuals; and the Library belug 
now offered by him to the acceptance and support of the 
public, this Meeting grateful'y acknowledges his services, 
ond agrees to promote the wellare of the lustitution, whieh 
shall be entitied “ The Liverpool Mechanicsand Apprentices’ 
Library.” 

THIRDLY.—( Moved by Mr. Ottiwell Wood, seconded by Mr. WW’. 
S. Roscoe)—That the support and increase of this Library 
shall be effected by means of Benefactions and Annual Suab- 
scriptions, and by Donations of Books, and by such other 
means a4 may be deemed expedient ; particular regard being 
paid by a Comuaittee to be appointed, to the exclusion of 
such Works as contain polemical divinity, or party polities. 

FouRTHLY.—( Moved by Mr. WW. IW. Currie, seconded by Air. 
Thomas Thornely)-~That Benefactors of not less than Bs by. 
Subseribers of not less than 4s. annum, and Donors of 
Books amounting fn value to not less than £2 2s, (to be es- 
timated by the Committee) shall be members of this Ineti- 
tution. 

FirTHty.—(Moved by Mr. Edward Rushton, seconded by Mr. J. 
S. Watker)—That those Mechanies and Apprentices Who aie 
not Members of this Institution, but who are desirous of 
partaking of its benefits, shall for the present be furnished 
with Books, on being nominated thereto by such Menibers, 
and subject to the rules of the Institution, 

SrxTuLy.—( Moved by Mr. John Smith, seconded by Mr. James 
Ackers)—That the thanks of this Meeting be given to those 
Ladies and Gentlemen who have alseady furnished the In- 
stitution with Donations of Money or Books; and that the 
Nobility, Gentry, and other Inhabitants of the Town and 
Neighbourhood be requested, and they are hereby requested, 
to aid the extension of the Library, by econtributious of 
Money or of Books, there being few persons who will 
not, on examination, find that they have many usefi vo. 
lumes which may be spared for this purpose. The Deposi- 
tories of the Books to be, for the present, at the Liverpool 
Newspaper Offices. 

SEVENTHLY.—-( Moved by Mr. J. BD. Yutes, seconded by the Rew. 
W. Hincks)—That a Committee, now to be appointed, be en: 
powered to draw up a Code of Laws for the government of 
the Ivstitution, subject to the approbation of a General 
Meeting of the Members on tn early day. 

EioutuLy.—( Moved by Mr. G. M. Woolsey, and seconded by Mr. 
M. 1. Mocley)—That the Mayor and Balliths, the Recters of the 
Parish, the several Movers and Seconders of these Resolu- 
tions, together with Mr. Egerton Smith and Mr. Thomas 
Kaye, be the Comraittee for carrying these Resolutions into 
effect; that they have power to add to their numbers, and 
to elect a Chairman and Deputy Chairman; and that seven 
persons form a quorum. 

NintTaiy.—( Moved by the Worshipful the Mayor, seconded by 
Mr. Gladstone, M.P.)—That the thanks of this Mecting be 
given to Mr. Egerton Smith, that gentleman having been the 
primary cause of this meeting, and of tie important object 
now in view. 

Tentra.y.—(Moved by Mr. W. W. Ourrle, seconded by Mr. 
Roger Hunter —TVihat the thanks of this Meeting be also given 
to Mr. J. S. Walker, the temporary Librarian, tor bis great 
attention to the business of the Institution, 

CHARLES LAWRENCE, Chairman, 
The Mayor having left the Chair, 
The thanks of the Meeting were unanimously voted to 

















him for his readiness in calling the meeting, qnd for bis able 
and obliging conduct in the chair. 
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Scientific Records. 


|€emprchending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve 
ments in Science or Art ; ome occasionally, sin- 
lar Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
hical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History 5 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents ;— 
to be continued in a series through the Volume. ] 
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THE MUMMY. 


—_— 
Prom aN AMERICAN PAPER.] 
We present our readers with a representation 
wr te Minerva, of the top or front of the sarcophagus or 
in ia whick the gyptian Mummy was inclosed, pre- 
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sented to the Boston Medical College, by Messrs. Van 
Lennep and Co. of Smyrna, and now exhibiting at the 
Lyceum of Natural History in this city. Having had 
the curiosity to examine this rare oe of Egyptian 
art and mythology, we were agreeably surprised to find 
that it presented none of those disgusting features, which 
accompany specimens of peuntved human bodies that are 
to beseen in some of our museums. The present mummy 
is the only entire one ever exhibited in the United Statcs, 
and it we d be viewed by the most delicate female without 
exciting the smallest disugreeable feeling. We had intend- 
ed giving a particular account of this interesting object, 
both as a matter of curiosity and of science; we have been 
spared the labour attending this by the able description 
given of it in the third number of the ** Boston Journal 
of Philosophy and the Arts,” from the pen of Dr. John 
C. Warren, Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in Har- 
vard's University. This gentleman has devoted his atten- 
tion to the operation of embalining in ancient and modern 


Journal, we understand that he is about to publish a sepa- 
rate work on that curious art. The following is the ex- 
planation which he gives of the characters on the top of 
the sarcophagus, of which the above is a correct represen- 
tation. 

‘¢ The mummy presented by Mr. Van Lennep to the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, was enclosed in a large 
deal box. On opening this, the outer coffin, or sarcopha- 

us appeared, as represented in the plate. It is a wooden 

»x, seven feet long, and of a breadth proportioned to the 
length, like the proportion of the human body. The up- 
per part of it is carved, ina very striking and peculiar 
style, to represent a human head ; and, as it appears from 
the authors who have described the customs of the Egyp- 
tians, it was intended to be a likeness of the deceased per- 
son. The head is covered with —- cloth or turban, 
on the upper part of which is painted a globe. The face 
has the character which has generally been considered 
as anne to the Egyptians. The skin is of a reddish 
colour, the eyes black, nose broad, but not badly pzopor- 
tioned, mouth well formed. The face is broad and short ; 
it has a very agreeable expression approaching to a smile. 
The shoulders are invested with a highly ornamented 
mantle, on the fore part of which the turban is seen depend- 
ing. Below the mantle, in the middle, is seen the winged 
globe, by some considered as the sign for eternity: by 
others, as the emblem of Agathodemod or Chnuphis of 
the Greek authors, the oldest representation of the divine 
ope admitted by the Egyptians;—and it may therefore 

believed to be significant of the immortality of the seul 
of the deceased, or else to be the symbol of the divine pro- 
tection. On each side of the globe are seen hieroglyphics. 
In the second compartment or tablets below the globe, we 
have the representation of a most singular group, exhibit- 
ing the last judgment of the deceased and his reception by 
various divinities. According to Diodorus the bodies of 
every person, from the king down underwent this cere- 
mony. Two and forty judges were collected on the banks 
of the canal, where the relations appeared ; and a boat be- 
ing prepared, before the body was put in it, any one 
might bring forward accusations against the deceased, 
which, being examined by the judges, if found to be true, 

revented the body from sing the honours of a pub- 
fic funeral; but i ef were thought false, the accusers 
were severely punished ; then the ralations finished their 
mourning, pronounced the praises of the deceased, and 
declared him about to enjoy a happy eternity with the 
pious in the regions of Hades. In the rolls found with 
mummies, on the coffins and in the tombs, this judgment 
is almost always pictured by the figure of a balance in the 
form of a cross, near which two person are standing 
snd apparently weighing the merits of the deceased : 
seeming to officiate as his good and evil genius, each wish- 
nag raw the scale to es own oo Finally the scale 
of the good genius preponderates; judgment 1s given in 
favour of the dead : and he is then to be introduced 
to the company of the gods. As a preliminary to this 
honour, he is invested with some of the insignia of Osiris 
if a male, or of Isis if a female. 

“In this tablet, we notice six personages on the left, 
who are looking to the right, and two persons on the right, 
looking to the Besides the last of these, that is, on 
the extreme right, is seen the balance in the form of a 
cross, with a Cerberus as the evil genius sitting on its left, 
and a hyeroglyphic representation of the friendly divinity 
on the right. The Cerberus is seen on the left; but on 
the right of the balance pune the friendly divinity in 

reon, bearing the head of a wolf. The figure next the 

nce without any garment but a kirtle, is supposed to 
be that of the deceased, coming from judgment, under the 





protection of a divinity who has hold of his hand, and 
seems to have taken him under his protection, in order to 
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present him to the assembly of deities. At the head of 
these isthe serpent, sup » by some, to have been re. 
garded as the good angel by the Egyptians. Next follows 
the great Osiris, the principal deity of the Egyptians, de. 
—_ by his mitre,‘and his staffor scoptre, the emblem 
of power; he has the attitude of receiving the new comer 
presented to him. After Osiris are seen tive other person. 
ages, bearing the heads of a dog, a baboon, a hawk, a wolf, 
respectively, supposed to be representations of the’ impor. 





times, and besides the able article appearing in the Boston | head 


tant divinities, Anubis, Macedo, andgthers. These paint. 
ings, therefore, confirm the account of the judgment after 
death, transmitted to us by Diodorus Siculus. 

‘* The third tablet consists of hieroglyphic writing, ar. 
ranged in columns, extended trom above Seon, as Wag 
the manner of the Egyptians. 

** The fourth represents the hearse bearing the coffin of 
the deceased. The hearse was in the form of a quadru 
perhaps a lion; a style of furniture very much affecte by 
the Kgyptians. The coffin is represented as carved at the 
ead. Below the hearse are four vessels, containing re 
sinous and odoriferous substances, employed in embalwing, 
At the head and foot are seen the tutelary hawk, or vule 
ture, with stretched-out wings, as if to protect the hearse, 
and between them is an eye with a tear, the symbol for 
mourning. 

‘* The fifth tablet consists of hieroglyphics. 

** The sixth, placed on the projecting fuot of the coffin, 
exhibits a series of red and white stripes, twenty in num. 
ber, which may be supposed to indicate the age of the dee 

3 on the base, supporting these, stands the tutela 
hawk, surrounded by hieroglyphics, and among them % 
distinguished the eye with a tear.”’ 

Dr. Warren goes on in the same interesting style to de. 
scribe the other purts of the coffin, and to give a particu. 
lar account of the Mummy ; but our limits will not per. 
mit of our making further extracts. The rarity and ate 
traction of the object exhibited, will, we have no doubt, 
induce the curious, and men of science, to, satisfy them. 
selves by personal examination. They will then have s 
more perfect idea of the subject, than they can derive from 
any written description. We are satisfied that the time 
spent in viewing this unique exhibition, will be doubly 
compensated by the rational gratification it is calculated te 
afford.—N. Y. Minerva. 





A new Era in Chronometry.—[From the Boston Cea. 
tinel.|—Mr. H. D. Dyar, late a member of Middlebury 
College, Vermont, now a resident in this city, has invented 
a clock, the principles and movements of which are exe 
tirely different from those of chronometers now in use, 
and are not to be found in any treatise on mechanics exe 
tant. The pendulum moves in a cycloidal arch, and 
performs long and short vibrations in equal times; while 
that of our common clock swings in the arc of a circle, 
and makes unequal vibrations in unequal times. The 
striking and chronical parts are no less peculiar, the ham. 
mer, which is balanced and turns on a pivot, strikes the 
internal limb of the bell, and is so easily put in motion 
that eight ounces of power is sufficient for that purpose. 
The machinery of the whole is surprisingly simple, it 
requiring but two wheels to continue the operation eight 
days without a renewal of the power; three will do this a 
year, and four will perpetuate its motionacentury. E: 
strength, and uniformity are striking characteristics in al 
its movements. Two clocks, as above described, are now 
in operation at Messrs. Sawin and Dyar’s clock manuface 
tory, in this city; which, I understand, the inventor ine 
tends shortly to exhibit before an enlightened and. dis- 
cerning public, when I hope a more minute descriptiod 
will be given of this truly ingenious piece of mechanism. 





Two metcorolites lately fell near Futtepore, in the East 
Indies; Mr. R. Tytler, who gave an account thereof in s 
late Calcutta — es es one of a —— as 
approaching in external shape to ‘‘ an irregular hexagon $ 
thereby clearly, as we think, indicating it to be py 
ment, contrary to the opinion which he mentions con- 
cerning it. The same writer is not less incorrect, in re 
ferring these and other meteoric stones to volcanic ejec- 
tions, founded on the mistaken idea, that stones of the 
true meteoretic character are ejected from Vesuvius, and 
are found scattered in great numbers on’ its sides. The 
theory which considers meteorolites as ejections from lunas 
volcanoes is in all its parts fanciful and untrue—Moniiily 
Magazine. 


Charcoal in the Cinders of Vesuvius.—M. Vauquelia 
stated to the Academie Royal des Sciences, that he had 








found charcoal in the cinders thrown out frem Vesuviué 
during the last eruption. 
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REVIVIANA. 
MICRO.COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 
WORLD DISCOVERED; in ESSAYVES, and 
CHARACTERS. By Dr. JNo. Earte. The 
Eighth Edition, London: printed by R. D. for 

P.C. 1664. 

(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.) 
—_— 

48. THe Wortp's wise Mav is an able 
and sufficient wicked man; it is a preof of 
his sufficiency that he is not called wicked 
but wise. A man wholy determin'd in him- 
self and his own ends, and his instruments 
herein any thing that will doe it. His friends 
are a part of his engines, and as they serve 
to bis works, us’d or laid by. Indeed he 
knows notethis thing of friend, but if he give 
you the name, it is a signe he has a. plot on 
you. Never more active in his businesses, 
then when they are mixed with some harm 
toothers: and ‘tis his best play in this Game 
to strike off and lie in the place. Sucesseful 
commonly in these undertakings, because he 
passes smoothly those rubs which others 
stumble at, as Conscience, and the like: and 
gratulates himself much in this advantage; 
Oathes and falshood he counts the neerest 
way, and loves not by any means to go about. 
He has many fine quips at this folly of plain 
dealing, but his ¢ush is greatest at Religion, 
yet he uses this too, and virtue, and good 
Words, but is less dangerously a Divel then 
a Saint. He ascribes all honesty to an un- 
practis’dnesse in the World: and Conscience 
athing meerly for Children. He scorns all 
that are so silly to trust him, and onely not 
scorns his enemy; especially if as bad as 
himself. He fears him as a man well arm'd, 
and provided, but sets boldly on good natures, 
ns the most vanquishable. One that seriously 
plmires those worst Princes, as Sforza, Bor- 
ria,and Richard the third: and calls matters 
pi deep villany, things of difficulty. To 
hom murthers are but resolute Acts, and 
reason a business of great consequence. One 
hom two or three Countreys make up to 
is compleatness, and he bath travelled for 
he purpose. His deepest endearment is a 
vmaunication of mischief, and then onely 
ou have him fast. His conclusion is com- 
only one of these two, cithera great Man, 
r hang’d, 

49. A CurtrurGron is one that has some 
usinesse about his Building, or little house of 
ban, whereof Nature is as it were the Tyler, 
il he the Playsterer. It is ofter out of 
patations, than an old Parsonage, aad then 
is set on work to patch it again. He deals 
ost with broken commodities, as a broken 
ead, or a mangled face; and bis gains are 


Common-wealth. He differs from a Physician, 
as asore do's from a disease, or the sick from 
those that are not whole; the one distempers 
you within, the other blisters you without. 
He complains of the decay of Valour in these 
days, and sighs for that flashing Age of 
Sword and Buckler; and thinks the Law 
against Duels was made merely to wound his 
Vocation. He had been long since undone, 
if the charity of the Stews had not relieved 
him, from whom he hath his Tribute as duly 
as the Pope, or a wind-fall sometimes from a 
Tavern, if a Quart Pot hit right. The rare- 
ness of his custome makes him pittiless when 
it comes: and he holds a patient longer then 
our Courts a Cause, He tells you what dan- 
ger you had been in, if he had staid but a minute 
longer ; aad though it be but a prickt finger, 
he makes of it much matter. He is a rea- 
sonable cleanly man, considering the Scabs 
he hath to deal with, and your finest Ladies 
now and then are beholding to him for their 
best dressings. He curses old Gentlewomen 
and their charity, that makes his Trade their 
Almes ; but his envy is never stirr’d so much, 
as when gentlemen go over to fight upon 
Calice Sands ; whom he wishes drown’d e’er 
they came there, rather than the French shall 
get his Custome. 
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SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTIONS, 
NO. XVI. 
COMPRISING CURIOUS BPITAPHS, MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS, &ec 
WHETHER REMAYKABLE FOR SINGULARITY, ODDITY, OR BEAUTY . 
Sclected from various sources, expressly for the Kaleidoscope. 


** Hush, ye fond flutterings, hush! while here alone, 
I search the records of each mouldering stone.” 
Pleasures of Memory. 
** Here lies the great :—false marble, where? 
Nothing but poor and sordid dust lies here.—Cowley 
——— 
106.—0On a Young Lady. 
This humble grave, though no proud structure grace, 
Yet truth and goodness sanctify the place; 
Yet blameless virtue that adorn’d thy bluom, 
Lamenited maid! now weeps upon thy tomb, 
Escap'd from death, O! safe on that calm shore, 
Where sin, and pain, and passion are no more; 
What never wealth could buy, or power decree, 
Regard and pity, wait sincere on thee. 
Lo! soft remembrance drops a pivus tear, 
Aud holy friendship sits a mourner here. 


107.—On Mr. Aikman andhis Son. By Mallett. 
Dear to the wise and good, beneath this stone, 
Here sleep in peace the father and the son; 
By virtue, as by nature, close ally’d ; 
The painter’s genius, but without the pride. 
Worth unambitious, wit afraid to shine, 
Henour’s clear light, and friendship’s warmth divine. 
The son fair rising knew too short a date, 
Bat, oh! how more severe the parent's fate: 
He saw him torn untimely from his side, 
Felt alla father’sanguish, wept, and dy'd. 
108.—On Sir George Speke. 
Under this tomb lies virtue, youth, 
Unblemish’d probity, and truth ; 
Just unto al relations known, 
A worthy patriot, plous son, 
Whom neighbouring towns so often sent, 
To give théir Sense in parliament; 
With lives and fi ctunes trusting one 


» Sober he was, wise, temperate, © 
Contented with an old estate, 
Which no foul avarice did increase, 
Nor wanton lnxury make less3 
So yearly made that path to tread, 
Which did his youth to honour lead) 
His short life did a pattern give, 
How neighbours, husbands, friends, should lve; 
Approv'd by all, and lov’d so weil, 
Though young, like frigt that’s ripe, he fell. 
109.—On Joseph Wham, a penurious Flowndeater. 
Here lies Wham, that great thief, 
He’s gone to h —Il, its my belief; 
For in his life he was so greedy, 
That he did rob both poor and needy. 
110.—In Stepney Church-yare. 
Here Thomas Sapper lies interr’d; ah! why? 
Born in New England, did in London die. 
He was third son of eight begot upon 
His mother Martha, by his father John, 
Much favour’d by his prince he 'gan to be; 
But, nipt by death at the age of twenty-three, 
Fatal to him what we the small-pox name, 
By which his mother and two brethren came 
Also to meet their death, nine years before; 
Whieh now has left their father to deplore 
The loss of all his children, with his wife, 
Who was the joy and comfort of his life. 
Leeds. AUGUSTUS. 


The Wousewite. 


SORE THROAT. 
At this season of the ycar, a8 well as in the spring, thie 
disease is very common, particularly to young pcople. 
We mean that species of sore throat which is termed by 
the faculty cynanche tonsilaris, and by the non-medical 
people, throat quinsy. It is usually the effect of cold 
caught after dancing, or by wet feet. It comes on by sen« 
sitive tightness inside of the throat, diff. ity of swallow. 
ing, with a sensation of pain in both ears: these syinp- 
toins increase, the pulse becomes full and quick, thirst 
prevails, head ache, and hot dry skin. If immediate re- 
lief be not obtained, the symptoins become alarming; the 
patient can scarcely swallow; the fever increases; she 
swelling becomes apparent external!y as well as internally, 
till suffocation terminates the sufferings. 
Remedies in this discase must be applied soon. Ne 
time is to be lost. Should the symptoms not abate on 
the day after the above remedies (some aperient remedies) 
are applied, let the patient have a blister put round the 
throat, immediately under the jaw: this will almost to a 
certainty succeed in suddenly stopping the disease. If, 
however, the disorder advance, by neglect of its treatment, 
or disposition in the constitution, let a physician or ex. 
perienced surgeon be instantly sent for. The following 
case may serve to warn people in_ the first place from 
catching cold through their own folly, and from delaying 
the proper remedies : 
A fellow pupil of ours was about to be married to a 
ceserving and affluent young lady, he having completed 
his professional studies. The wedding day was fixed, and 
the happy couple anticipating all the blessings apparenthy 
hovering over their future fire, when the lady went toa 
ball lightly clad; next morning she was attacked with 
sore throat, but paid no attention toit, although her lover 
warned her of her danger, and endeavoured to persaathe 
her to submit to take medicine. She, however, contented 
herself with saying, it would soon go off-—** it was only a 
cold.” In three days more she could not swallow, from 
the swelling of the internal parts of the throat, and to save 
her from suffocation an operation was immediately pro- 
posed. ‘This was permitted, and was ae by two of 
the ablest surgeons, Mr. Colles and Mr. Dease, professors 
of surgery and anatomy in the Roya? College of Surgeons 
in Ireland. When the tumour was penetrated, that ace 
cident which often happens deprived her of lifethe con- 
sents of the tumour suftocated her.—Medicul Adviser. 











, For « Cough.—Mix vitiegar and treacle in equal quan. 
tities, and let a tea-spoonful be taken occasionally, whem 
the cough is troublesome. This is a recipe of the late 
Dr. Hugh James, of Carlisle. 





To remove Stains from Mourning Dresses.——Toil 9 
handful of fig-leaves in two quarts of water, till reduced 
toa pin. Bombazine, crape, cloth, &c. need only to be 
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rubbed with a sponge dipped in the li eduat 
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Correspondence. | Chit Chat. 
ON THE SAGACITY OF SWINE. SCRAPS FOR THE CREDULOUS. 
-_—_— Froman American Journal.—A western paper mentions 
TO THE EDITOR. the following as an easy method of taking owls. When 
ieee you discover one on a tree, and find that it is looking at 


Sin,—In opposition to the generally received opinion, 
that the hog is the most stupid of all creatures, I beg leave 
to state the following circumstance to which I happened to 
be an eye-witness. A certain individual of that sturdy 
fraternity was brought (during the tender years of infancy) 
to an abode in the immediate neighbourhood of the place 
where I reside. He never passed the bounds of the court- 
yard where his retreat was situated, and from being in- 
dulged in every inclination, and faring ** sumptuously 
every day,” he was divested of all savage ferocity or wild- 
ness, and in fact was as gentle and good-natured as pig 
could be. But his ample sides soon began to increase so 
rapidly in rotundity, that he was finally destined by a 
council of war, to pass that ** bourn” whence ** no travcl- 
ler returns.” Pursuant to this sad sentenee, an executioner 
of condemned swine was immediately sent for. He soon 
after arrived with the necessary implements, and stationed 
himself in readiness to pronounce his verdict upon, and 
ascertain the fatness of his victim. The sty-door being 
opened, his worship galloped forth to cut his wonted capers 
round the yard; but upon approaching the butcher he 
suidenly checked his career, venting several snuffings and 
snortings long and loud. His whole frame bespoke a fierce 
antipathy ; he seemed to be sensible that the object before 
him was a destroyer; and whilst each particular bristle 
stood on end ** like quills upon the fretful porcupine,’ he 
suddenly turned round giving a loud growl of disapproba- 
tion, and sought safety within the walls of his den. He 
was once more called forth by a friendly voice, whose 
office during his prosperous days he perfectly well knew ; 
when the butcher attempted to cut off his retreat, opposing 
force to force, he suddenly sprang at the legs of his oppo- 
nent with every symptom of rage, using his teeth at the 
samme time with such dexterity that the hero of the knife 
sought security in flight, nor could the animal be by any 

means subdued until stunned by the repeated blows of a 
billet which happened to lie at hand. 

This circumstance, together with another lately men- 
tioned in the Mercury concerning an Ormskirk practitioner 
who fared extremely ill, when attacked tooth and nail by 
a whole drove, seems to argue that even pigs are possessed 
of some share of eagacity. 

Travellers affirm, that in China, where dogs are regu- 
larly killed for the table: if a dog-butcher happen to make 
his appearance with his working clotives on, he is instantly 
assailed by the whole canine fraternity, who express a 
knowledge of their common foe, by barking, howling, and 
attacking his heels. 

It is my opinion, that the pig in question, either by 
sight or smell, perceiving the clotted gore with which the 
butcher's apparel was stained, thence conceived a dislike 
to him ; such a notion some certain persons are inclined 
to dispute with me. But if this note should appear in a 
corner of your miscellany, perhaps some correspondent 
versed in natural history will have the kindness to give a 
kittle information upon this curious subject.—Yours, 

January 15, 1824. INSTINCT. 








NOTHING LIKE LEATHER. 
——— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S:n,—-Having observed in several of the Liverpool 
papers, a recommendation (no doubt from some one in- 
terested in the leather trade) for every hougekeeper in this 
great town to have a quantity of leather buckets by them 
in case of fire; I beg to suggest, by way of improvement as 
well as usefulness, the buckets be made of wood with iron 


you, all you have to do is to move quickly round the tree 
several times, when the owl’s attention will be so firmly 
fixed, that, forgetting the necessity of turning its body 
with its head, it will follow your motions with its eyes, till 
it wrings its head off—The same proposes a method of 
taking rabbits, equally easy and effectual. ** Place (says 
the writer) apples in the part where they frequent, after 
sprinkling them with snuff, and when they come to smell, 
the sudden effort to sneeze which they make, never fails to 
break their necks, and even in some cases has been known 
to throw their heads a foot beyond their tails.” 





New Steam-engine.—Mr. Joseph Buchanan Hopkins- 
ville, Kentucky, lays claim to the invention of a new 
steam-engine, which throws that of Mr. Perkins, and all 
other projectors, completely into shade. The whole ma- 
chine is to weigh no more than three hundred pounds, and 
yet to possess a fifty-horse power. It is intended not only 
as a substitute for all machinery now in use upon the 
earth, but is to be extended to the navigatien of the regions 
of air. ‘* When the winds are not unfavourable,” says 
Mr. Buchanan's prospectus, ** the citizens of Washington 
may attend dinner parties in Boston, and return home the 
same evening; the mail can be catried in a day from the 
seat of Government to the most distant part of the Union, 
and our merchants may visit Europe, transact business, 
and return home in a week.” Prodigious ! 





The French burn vegetable oils in their lamps, and 
these oils produce the most beautiful intense white light. 
The oil-manufacturers of England either do not, or cannot, 
prepare vegetable oils for burning. 


Nerivation of ** Sir-loin.”°—The sirloin of beef is said to 
owe its name to King Charles II. who dining upon a loin 
of beef, and being particularly pleased with it, asked the 
name of the joint? On being told, he said, ** For its 
merit then I will knight it, and henceforth it shal] be 
called Sir-Loin.”” In a ballad of ‘* The New Sir John 
Barleycorn,” this circumstance is thus mentioned : 
“Our Second Charles of fame facere, 

On loin of beef did dine; 
He held his sword, pleas’d, o’er the meat— 

‘ Arise, thou fam’d Sir-Loin.’” 








EPIGRAM. 
* Of all the plagues by authors cure’d,” 
Says Turgid, “‘ sure the very worst, 
Ig to the assembled mimic crowd, 
A tragedy to read aloud.” 
“ That may be bad,” sly Ranter sald, 
« But worse to sit and hear it read.” 





A young lady, on hearing a thousand coins had been 
found near Brighton race-course, with great simplicity 
exclaimed—** I dare say they are my brother’s; for I 
know he lost a thousand the Jast time he was at the races.” 





Van Helmont, though he could not succeed in discover- 
ing the true elixir of life, hit, however, on the spirit of 
hartshern; which for a good while he conceived to be the 
wonderful Elixir itself, restoring to life persons who 
seemed to have lost it. Althongh this enthusiast could 
not raise a ghost, yet he thought he had; for he raised 
something aérial from Spa-water, which mistaking for a 
ghost, he gave it that very name, and which we still re- 
tain in gaé, from the German geist, spirit (ghost.) 


Swiss Cotton Mitls.—At Saint Gall, in Switzerland, 
they have an establishment for spinning cotton in the 
English manner, with this difference—that instead of being 
moved by water or by a steam engine, the great wheel is 
turned by an ox walking on the inside of the rim, as the 
dog turns the wheel of the roasting spit. ‘he diameter 
of the wheel i¢85 feet; and on the inside of the wheel are 
fixed small pieces of wood, like the rounds of the ladder, 
at convenient distances, on which the poor animal places 
his feet while he walks; and walk he must, for if he stops, 
he is carried round by the wheel or thrown down. Three 
oxen work successively for two hours at a time, that is, 
each four hours a-day. This great wheel sets in motion 
29 frames of 216 spindles and bobbins each. This ma- 
nufactory occupies 180 persons, of which one half are 








handles, when they may be used for domestic purposes—I | 
am, Sir, your well-wisher, A COOPER. | 


children, who earn 34 a day, the men about half a dollar, 
or 2s. 1d. a day, which is about half what they were paid 





An Irishman was once brought up before a magistra 
charged with marrying six wives. The magistrate askee 
him how he could be so hardened a villain? ** Pleye 
your worship (says Paddy) I was trying to get a good one.” 


Notice erhibited in an Apothecary’s Shop.—** All ki 
of drugs made and mixed here at the shortest notice—NiIt 
After taking one dose, the patient never will want no more 
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of nothing ! 



























































































Barrow states, that on the arrival of Lord M‘Cartney's 7 
Embassy at Tong-chang-fon, the soldiers, drawn up on 
the shore, each drew a superb lantern from under his 
clothes, and performed altogether a kind of exercise with ‘ 
those luminaries. ‘ 
Library of the Brilish Museum.—From a recent catn I 
logue taken of the public library at the British Museum, - 
that establishment contains about 125,000 volumes; and , 
the King’s library, 65,000. 
Co Sorresaondents, 
Lzs Hermires EN Prisen.—This entertaining new work, by ay 
the celebrated writers of L’Hermite de la Chaussée @’Antty, 
has never yet been translated into Engiish, as we are in. 
formed; we therefore procured a French copy, for theey ‘ 
press purpose of first presenting it to our rezders iv ay 
English garb. Upon perusal, we fear, however, that the wh 
plan of the Kaleidoscope will militate against our original cul 
design to give the whole, as it is interspersed with political 
allusions. We shall, however, appropriate a considerable had 
portion of this fashionable publication, ef which we shall the 
probably commence a seriés of otiginal translations in our gra 
next. opp 
LiverPooL APPRENTICES AND Mecnanics’ Lrprary-—A cor. Mr. 
respondent who signs Mentor will find, in another column, “ 
the resolutions passed at the Town-hal!l meeting, which tara 
took place on Friday last. The plan of our work will not the e 
admit of our entering at large into the details of the pro sarp 
ecedings which took place at the meeting, although the 
subject is assuredly of the very first consequence. um‘ 
We cu LitrrraAny Society.—We have to apologise for th thes 
haste with which our report under this head has been pre ketio 
pared, which must account for some little confuston in the 
narrative, ini which the speaker. sometimes addresses the 
company, in the first and third person, and then in the On 


plural number. 





Mk. Wartsrron’s Lecturr on Natura History.—-We et ph ce 
pect in our next to lay before our readers the interesting honot 
lecture on ornithology, &c. lately delivered by Charles W E 
terton, Esc, to the Philosophical! society of Leeds. $q- 
know: 





CuristmAs Boxes.—We have still in store some of the favo 
of a correspondent who dates from London, but who, as W etho 
sugpect, lives somewhat nearer at hand. His anagrams ¥ istor 
shall reserve for some future occasion. He is quite a" 

artist in this way. which 





Branpy Diprinc.—Our impression on a first perusal is, th presery 
the lines of Quiz, although they are by no means destitut nterp 
of ease and spirit, are not exactly adapted for our work. . 

yead ar 





The description of a Grateo, &e. is copied out tn such flying} 
characters that we despair of tracingthem. Weshall, ho 
ever, refer to the journal to which our correspondent point 


Musica Criticism.—M. M. is informed that the opinion d 
the scientific friend to whom we alluded 1s not much inf 
vour of the work submitted toour review. In consequent? 
of that circumstance we have hitherto preserved silence 
the subject. Our friend happens to be the identical gent 
man, to whom we are commissioned by Mf. M. to presents 
copy of ihe work. 


We shall endeavour to remedy the evil complained of An é 
Customer. 


Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
RISE eA AES 

Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TuEsDAY, by 
SMITH and Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


Sold aleo by J. Bywater andCo. Pool-lane; Evans, Cheg 
and Hall, Castle-st.; T.Smith, Paradise-st.; T. Warbrie 
Public Library, Lime-st.; E. Willan, Bold-street; 
Smith, Tea-dealer and Stationer, Richmond-row: 
Gamage, 11, Clarence-street; and J. Lowthian, 

ry, 8, Great George-place; for ready moncy only. 
(& For the list of Country Agents, see the top of the™ 
page of the Kaleidoscope, inserted the first Tuesds/ 
each month. 
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a few years ago. Mechanics’ Journal. 
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